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powers that belonged to mankind, and the people's cause lost, in
consequence, the help of her matchless eloquence. Mrs. Sidney
Webb too was a tower of knowledgeable strength, and her home at
41 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, became for a generation and a
half the chief intellectual centre of the movement. Among the
most effective of the women propagandists were Miss Enid Stacy,
who later married the Rev. Percy Widdrington, and Miss Caroline
Martyn, who died while young in years and with much promise
unfulfilled. There were also Miss Katharine Conway, who
became the wife of Mr. Bruce Glasier, and Miss Ethel Annakin,
who is now the Viscountess Snowden.
Of a different type, but of great capacity, was Eleanor Marx
Aveling, whose prestige as a daughter of Karl Marx was to the
S.D.F. particularly, and to the Socialist propaganda generally, a
valuable asset. She was a woman of heavy build, very dark, widely
read and widely travelled, and it was a privilege to talk with her
about her distinguished father and his famous friends, Engels,
Bebel, and others. Of her husband, Dr. Edward Aveling, little
need be said. He was a man of great capacity, a magnificent
speaker with a wonderful voice, but his sense of responsibility
towards others, or to whatever cause he elected to serve, was quite
undeveloped. It was through my acquaintance with Dr. Aveling
that I first realized that a fine education and a powerful mind did
not of necessity make a fine man. He had a head full of the best
brains that a man could desire; he had powers that were almost
unequalled in his generation, and if his sense of moral responsibility
had been even normal in its development, he might have been a
great leader in the Socialist movement. Both he and his wife died
by their own hands.
We were occasionally encouraged in our work by the visits of
distinguished 'comrades' from other lands, and among those whom
I met during this period were Emile Vandervelde of Belgium, then
a young man, whose lucid and powerful French speeches were
much admired; Dr. C6sar de Pape; and, more picturesque than
all the rest, Louise Michel, 'la Vierge Rouge/ This fiery spirit
had acquired an international reputation as a fierce and courageous
fighter in the ill-fated Paris Commune of 1871, and so long as her
physical strength lasted she was a personality whom the defenders
of the old order could not ignore. When I got to know her she
was already a feeble old lady, but as soon as she began to address
an audience hidden strength seemed to corne to her aid, her eyes